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ballads have spread very widely. The motifs might be deemed
universal, were it not that in Germany and the south credulity does
not go so far as to suppose the dead able to rise. The stepmother
ballad thus reduces itself to a lyric: the useless tears of orphans.
In our own Sweet William's Ghost (Child 77) we feel the full force
of the Northern superstition of Aage and Else, which has spread
through Germany to Czechoslovakia also. The stepmother ballad
is to be encountered in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Faeroes,
Iceland, Germany (Erk-Bohme 190), Lusatia (Haupt and Schmaler
i, 132, ii, 102), Czechoslovakia (Susil 159), Hungary (Wlislocki 3),
Lithuania (Rhesa 24), Latvia (Endzelin, Lett. Lesehich 33),
Esthonia (Hurt i, 68), and also Poland and the Ukraine. Sir
Morten of Fogelsang (DGF 92) is also an impressive figure,
compelled, like King Hamlet, to revisit the glimpses of the
moon.

Lastly, there are various kinds of magic: tabu, witchcraft, runes,
the power of music. The breaking of a tabu on a name is the main
feature of Ribold and Gitldborg (DGF 82) and of Blak og Ravn hin
brune (DGF 62). The malicious powers of witches, who were often
also stepmothers, sufficed to change boys and girls into ravens,
nightingales, hinds, werewolves, snakes, and trees. Some of these
have travelled: Jomfru i Hindeham (DGF 58) becomes the French
La Biche blanche (Doncieux 16). They may not all be indigenous
to Scandinavia, since superstitions of this kind are universal; but
what is characteristic is the presence of so many examples of real
power in a single ballad corpus. The use of runes, both for
bewitchment and to compel love, is certainly a Scandinavian motif
(DGF 73-81). Three ballads show the power of music. Sir Verner
(DGF 383) escapes from prison, thanks to his singing; the same
motif is familiar in France. The Harp's Power (DGF 40) tells how
Sir Villemand recovered his drowned bride from the power of a
troll at Blide-bro.

Sir Villemand took his harp in hand,
he went before the stream to stand.

He played his harp so soft and low,
there moved no fowl upon the bough.

He struck his harp so sore and hard,
the sound was heard in all the garths.

The bark it sprang from the oak tree,
the horn sprang from the well-fed kye.